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Cover Photograph 


Eastern Quoll, Dasyurus viverrinus . This beautiful, nocturnal, carnivorous marsupial was once 
_ distributed throughout much of Victoria but is now presumed extinct on mainland Australia. This 
animal was photographed by David Mc Donald at Cradle Mountain, Tasmania at dusk in late 
January, as it daintily set out foraging for food under the King Billy Pines. Its larger relative, the 
Tiger Quoll, Dasyurus maculatus, its only surviving relative in Victoria, has also suffered a 
reduction in range and populations since European settlement for a variety of reasons, including 
land clearance and hunting, and is now usually only rarely recorded in North-eastern Victoria and 
East Gippsland. St = 
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Editor’s note 

This is the first issue published by the new editorial committee. The size of the task that Rod 
Orr performed single-handed for four years is now appreciated by the six members of the 
committee. The quality of production that Whirrakee attained during Rod’s reign was 
remarkable, and seeing that the standards Rod set do not fall is going to be a mighty challenge 
for the new committee. The club owes Rod a debt of gratitude for the sterling work he has 
done, and the best way of repaying him is by keeping Whirrakee strong. 

The standard that Whirrakee reaches depends primarily on the contribution of members: the 
sub-groups which report on their meetings and excursions, the individuals who share their 
observations, experiences and expertise. We all depend for the future of the magazine on a 
regular flow of articles, so please keep them coming. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the 
Bendigo Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgement should be given to the author and the 
Club. 

Back issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for 
each volume. The above prices do not include postage. 
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In memory of Laurie Leeson 


We were all saddened by the death of our long-serving club member, Laurie Leeson, on 17 
April. 


Laurie, Bev, and their young family joined the BFNC nearly 20 years ago and within a few 
years Laurie was elected to the Committee and accepted the position of Treasurer. He has also 
been Secretary of the Club and served a 2 year term as President at the time of the 40th 
anniversary of the BFNC. 


Laurie was an untiring participant in every facet of the Club’s activities. He was an active 
member of the Mammal Survey Group from the time of its formation, holding the positions of 
Secretary and Chairman of this group at various times. 


Because of his strong belief in the importance of interaction between Field Naturalists Clubs, 
Laurie and Bev became regular participants in activities and functions of the Western Victorian 
Field Naturalists Clubs Association (WVFNCA) - as part of this involvement, Laurie served 
for 2 years as Secretary/Treasurer of the WVFNCA. Because of this, Laurie was able to 
represent the views of our club in this wider forum and was also able to keep us involved in the 
concerns of other groups of Field Naturalists. His many friends in Field Naturalists Clubs 
from other parts of Victoria were as concerned as we were when the seriousness of Laurie’s 
illness first became apparent. 


Laurie will be remembered as a quiet, gentle person who, nevertheless, held firm convictions. 
He was able to show a strong concern for conservation without holding extreme views and 
was widely respected for this. 


Because he was such a regular and ever-dependable member of the BFNC, Laurie was always 
there whenever he was needed and he always helped in any way he could. Consequently, he 
was heavily involved in all aspects of the activities of the BFNC as Committee member, leader 
and helper during Club excursions, assisting whenever we hosted visiting clubs, setting up 
displays, collecting and identifying specimens, preparing submissions to numerous 
organisations, and helping with the writing, typing, and proof-reading of articles for our 
magazine. 


Laurie had many interests in Natural History and was widely read and well-informed. His 
interests and knowledge were recognised by members of the BFNC who often relied on Laurie 
for assistance and advice. Visitors during his illness were impressed by his continuing interest 
in affairs of the Club and his determination to remain as involved as possible for as long as he 
could. 


We have all greatly appreciated his assistance in guiding the BFNC with his suggestions and 
help in making important decisions, particularly during Committee meetings. We will miss his 
friendship and his dedication to our Club. Laurie will be fondly remembered. 


Our deepest sympathies are extended to Bev and their children, Helen, Ian, and Kerrie. 


Thank you 


I wish to thank all those members who called to visit Laurie, both at home and whilst he was in 
hospital, over the past eight months. Thanks too to those who sent cards and/or telephoned. 
Laurie appreciated your concern for him very much. He enjoyed keeping “up-to-date” with all 
the club’s activities and projects even when he wasn’t able to participate. 
Laurie was very proud to be a member of the BFNC and he valued highly the knowledge he 
gained and the friendships he made. 
My thanks to those who have sent our family cards of condolence, to those who attended 
Laurie’s funeral and to those who contributed to Bendigo Palliative Care. Your support has 
been wonderful. 
My memories of the happy times we shared together at the camp-outs, on excursions and at 
meetings will endure forever. Thank you. 

Bev Leeson 


We spend a week with the Mid Murray Mob - Camping out at the Waithe Flora 
Reserve 21 - 29 September 1991 
Author: Tom Patullo 


A ten a.m. start saw us having lunch at the Hopetoun park and consequently an early arrival at 
the campsite, approximately thirty miles further on. On leaving Bendigo on a northerly, 
gaining westerly course we passed through central Victoria with the country looking at its best. 

After good winter rain, and now in mid September the Mallee was smiling, from the edge of 
the bitumen strip to the far horizon, in every direction, was a continuous green swathe, except 
for sparsely scattered clumps of remnant mallee making splotches of darker green on the 
otherwise unbroken landscape. ; 

Our campsite was an open glade amid the tall mallee clumps making goodly shade and shelter 
on sand well strewn with eucalypt litter and firm to walk on. 

A short, warm welcome from some old friends among the early arrivals, then getting ourselves 
trim and shipshape occupied us till dark. However we still had time to acquaint ourselves with 
an old friend of the botanical variety from the Melville caves area, Wallowa Wattle, Acacia 
calamifolia , which in this mallee area was everywhere. This year it had evidently been in two 
minds, as to its correct flowering time. The bushes were carrying an abundance of well 
formed, green seed pods, as well as a terrific show of blossom. 

Sunday saw an early start with a walk to a nearby sandhill, in search of a white Boronia which 
had reportedly been found there. We found Boronias, blue, pink, mauve and pale mauve, 
almost white. In fact we began to think that the pale mauve one was the reported white one, 
when suddenly we found it. There was no mistaking the white plant. A lovely plant, with 
more erect stature, and larger, pure white flowers covering all the branchlets: a picture indeed. 


We found the sandhill rich in botanical species, so thick that a times it became almost 
impenetrable. Indeed this proved to be the general case. Wherever we went, the sandhills were 
rich in flora. 

After dinner I was to meet an acquaintance that I had made many years ago, at a Mid Murray 
campout at Annuello, another flora rich area not so far removed from this place, which Bob 
Allen, Peter Ellis and I attended some thirty years ago: no other than the man sometimes 
affectionately known as the Mallee Fowl Man himself, Angus Torpy who during the afternoon 
took us on a short tour of places nearby. 

We saw Mallee-fowl mounds, both active and unused. We explored an original site of a Mallee 
homestead, buildings long since removed, but alive with bits and pieces, relics of life as it used 
to be in the early Mallee. A visit to Angus’s favourite orchid area, yes again on a sandhill, in 
fact the highest sandhill in the reserve, a short ladder led to a fork in a mallee for a lookout. 
Scenery ? Acres by thousands of acres, right to the horizon of mallee. 

Some botanical species seen during the afternoon: 

Acacias, Grey Mulga, Acacia brachybotra , Mallee Wattle, Acacia montana , Spur-wing Wattle, 
Acacia triptera , Spiny Wattle, Acacia spinescens , a couple of spiny customers are the last two 
mentioned. There were also a couple of other wattles which I did not recognise. 

The orchids found were: 


Pterostylis nana Dwarf Greenhood 
Pterostylis mutica Tiny Greenhood 
Pterostylis nutans Nodding Greenhood 
Thelymitra nuda (aristata ) Blue Scented Sun Orchid 
Thelymitra pauciflora Slender Sun Orchid 
Thelymitra antennifera Rabbits Ears 
Caladenia filamentosa and Daddy Long Legs 

ad “ var.tentactulata Vat} sa 
Caladenia dilatata Green Comb Spider Orchid 
Caladenia patersonii Common Spider Orchid 


All the above were in flower while a couple of interesting basal rosettes were definitely 
members of the rufa -group. By a calculated guess, from evidence available, I would say they 
most likely are, Pterostylis biseta and Pterostylis setifera . 

Inevitably it was on the sandhills that we found the flowers. The Velvet Bush was very 
common, at times the flowers were quite pink. A small growing clematis was common. We 
also found red Correa reflexa , Scarlet Mint Bush, Emu Bushes, Holly Grevillea, and many 
other smaller shrubs, including Flame Heath,the above forming the ground cover. The middle 
strata was mainly Acacias, White Tea tree and Melaleuca uncinata and others, while the over 
cover was formed by taller growing mallees, Murray Pines and Casuarinas. “The Desert’, that 
is not a desert. 

The general activity for the week was easy going, find your own way about (map supplied) or 
tag along with small groups going to different places. The best feature of the camp was the get- 


together, each night, in a marquee erected for the purpose, warmed by a forty-four gallon drum 
full of glowing mallee roots, where everyone gathered each evening to “show and tell”, what 
they had seen during their wanderings of the day. 

It was about this time that a couple of new words came in to my vocabulary, such as “Floating 
Sandhills”, “Wind-blows”, “Snow-drifts” (as applied to pure white sand dunes) and a few 
others.. 

Joining in with two other four-wheel drive vehicles, we proceeded to an area known as Pine- 
Plains, a large area of run-out leasehold mallee, which we believe is soon to be declared 
another National Park adjoining Wyperfeld. 

The main feature here was the Floating Sandhill: an enormous wind-blown sand dune that is 
estimated to advance to an easterly direction at the rate of one inch a year. Some hundred yards 
in width, this enormous sand barrier rose in height to perhaps eighty feet, at an angle of some 
twenty degrees less than the vertical. Fine wind-blown sand, which rose to your boot-tops as 
you climbed,mostly with the use of your hands, so steep was the slope, (I walked round the 
end which was grass covered and the slope was gentler). 

Eventually we left the Snow-drift to inspect some of the numerous Wind-blows. These are 
remarkable phenomena caused by wind activity. Perfectly symmetrical circular dish-shaped 
hollows in the sand, perhaps fifty yards wide and six to eight feet deep. Here occasionally are 
to be found Aboriginal artefacts: quartz and other hard stone chippings, in a stoneless area. 
One of our party found a perfect example of a stone axe. 

Later we climbed a high dune, part of a system of lunettes which had once held back the waters 
of a huge lake, long since dried out, which now formed the plain referred to in the name of the 
area “Pine Plain”. It was a treeless expanse, which reached to the horizon. 

Driving round part of the well defined edge of the dry lake, we explored a patch of large Red 
Gums and Murray Pine, noting occasional instances of Major Mitchell cockatoos’ nesting 
activity made apparent by chunks of rotting pithy wood which had been cleared out of obvious 
hollows above. Coming to a Murray Pine which had been broken off half way up , we found 
the usual evidence of occupation: a very accessible hollow, it was decided to investigate. 
Result, a mother Brush-tail Possum with half-grown young, so a camera was taken up and a 
successful picture was obtained. To finish off an eventful day we saw a new born baby camel 
which had been born the night before. 

During the whole campout the most common topic of course was Mallee Fowl. New nests 
were being discovered almost daily and, of course, discussed in detail at the evening talk. 
After a day or two it would seem to be possible that someone would eventually see the actual 
birds, and so it proved to be. During discussion we began to designate the particular nest we 
were talking about, and so we used such names as ““The Big Nest”, so dubbed because of its 
size, “The Nest with the Acacia Mulch”, because it was constructed in a huge patch of 
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exclusively Acacia trees and so the bird has used Acacia debris to construct his mound, The 
“Nest near the Camp” for obvious reasons, and “The Stick in the Mud Nest” so called because 
the person who found it had driven a marking stick into the mud at the edge of the channel. 
This is the nest which our party decided to watch with the hope of seeing the birds. 

It happened on our second visit to the nest. I had always wanted to see a live Mallee Fowl, and 
there they were, the pair, male and female quite close by, at times ten to fifteen feet away as we 
stalked them quietly for the next hour. 

The birds appeared to take no notice of us. They appeared to feed occasionally, but not 
continually. We were impressed by their quiet movements as they silently moved about among 
the dense mallee growth. Sometimes they would almost disappear as their camouflage became 
effective against the background, at other times in full sight as they moved into clear patches. 
At one time the female disappeared for a while. It was then that the male began to call. We 
soon realised that this was the mating display. First he arched his neck and lowered his head, 
so that his beak was almost between his legs and the feathers on the back of his head and neck 
were ruffled. He then uttered a very soft booming note, thrice repeated, then resumed his usual 
posture. This display was repeated several time till the female responded. She appeared from 
her hiding place and they actually mated, and she again disappeared. After a period the male 
repeated his display and they again mated; another period, another display by the male, but the 
female did not respond. And so we continued our vigil. At one time the male went to the 
mound and scratched for a while. 

The day before we had seen that the mound was closed, but he had opened it partly this 
morning, so we concluded that there were eggs in the nest. Our party had a good report for the 
evening session that day. 


As the Pink Lakes National Park was about an hour’s drive away we decided to spend a day 
there. Sure, the lakes were pink, pale pink, in various shades as the shadow patterns of the 
piled up cumulus clouds passed across them. First a close-up examination of the water, which 
was salty to taste, to try and find what caused the lakes to be coloured. Result: no visible sign 
of anything. In a glass the water was clear. However, there was a rusty, red deposit in the 
shallows where the water occasionally lapped over the sand. 

The brochure however, explains it thus, and I quote:” In the lakes are multitudes of tiny algae 
with the scientific name Dunaliella salina . Nearly half their body weight is solid red pigment 
(the same one which colours carrots); by secreting this pigment they make the lakes pink”. 

As the summer comes on, the water evaporates leaving the rock salt bottom open to be 
harvested. There were many rusty relics of the long past salt harvesting era. Of interest to me 
was a short walk along the lake edge with numbered pegs and a pamphlet to match with short 
descriptions. The most interesting point of this walk was a thicket of Acacia oswaldii , 
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Umbrella Wattle, also a note to say that the curiously curled seedpods are sought out by grazing 
stock, thus the diminishing numbers of plants about. 

It was interesting to me, as, although there are reported to be a couple of specimens in the 
Whipstick, I have never seen it before. I searched round for a sample of flowers or seedpods 
but there was nothing, and although F.J.C. Rodgers in his book “Victorian Wattles”, gives the 
flowering period as December, there was no sign of bud formation whatever. We had a really 
interesting day at the lakes. 


On reading through this script I find I have not mentioned a couple of interesting botanical 
features. The first is the beautiful display of Phebalium bullatum with golden yellow blossom 
covering the bushes, the other was a sample of the Blue Broughton Pea. 

On several occasions different members of the M.M. club said that they would have liked to see 
more of the B.F.N.C. at their campout. Incidentally Anne Bridley and John Guley turned up 
one afternoon and stayed the night. Anne made a bird list while she was there and passed it in. 
It was appreciated. I would like to finish off with the remark to those who were not there. 


They missed a beauty. 


Birdlist 
Emu Tawny Frogmouth Brown Songlark 
Darter Australian Owlet-Nightjar  Weebill 
Pacific Heron White-backed Swallow Inland Thornbill 
White-faced Heron Welcome Swallow Chestnut-rumped Thornbill 
Australian Shelduck Fairy Martin Yellow-rumped Thombill 
Pacific Black Duck Richard’s Pipit Varied Sitella 
Pink-eared Duck White-winged Triller Red Wattlebird 
Wedge-tailed Eagle Southern Scrub-Robin Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Little Eagle Red-capped Robin White-plumed Honeyeater 
Swamp Harrier Hooded Robin Brown-headed Honeyeater 
Brown Falcon . Jacky Winter New Holland Honeyeater 
Australian Kestrel Gilbert’s Whistler Striped Honeyeater 
Mallee Fowl Golden Whistler Yellow-faced Honeyeater 
Black-tailed Native Hen Rufous Whistler Singing Honeyeater 
Masked Lapwing Grey Shrike-Thrush White-eared Honeyeater 
Banded Lapwing Crested Bellbird Yellow-plumed SSeS 
Black-fronted Dotterel Restless Flycatcher Silvereye 
Peaceful Dove Grey Fantail White-fronted Chat 
Common Bronzewing Willie Wagtail White-winged Chough 
Crested Pigeon Chestnut Quail-Thrush White-browed Woodswallow 
Galah White-browed Babbler Horsefield’s Bronze-cuckoo 
Pink Cockatoo Clamorous Reed-Warbler Grey Butcherbird 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Splendid Fairy Wren Pied Butcherbird 
Mallee Ringneck . Variegated Fairy Wren Australian Magpie-Lark 
Mulga Parrot Shy Hylacola Australian Magpie 
Blue-winged Parrot Yellow-rumped Pardalote Grey Currawong 

Striated Pardalote Australian Raven — 


Other Animals 
Red Kangaroo, Eastern Grey, Shingle-back Lizard, Nobby Dragon, Painted Dragon, Desert 
Dragon, Desert Skink, Sand Goanna, Snake Lizard, 


A plant list was also supplied but there was insufficient space for printing. If you are 
interested, please contact the editor. 


Note from the editor: 

The Mid Murray Field Naturalists have this month sent a letter inviting any Bendigo Field 
Naturalists to their camp-outs. The next one will be in September and details will appear in the 
diary page of Whirrakee a bit closer to that time. They have a big fund-raising project in order 
to preserve the habitat of the Malleefowl and any donations are most welcome. They may be 
made to the Hon. Secretary, Mid-Murray Field Naturalists, 22 Gray Street, NYAHWEST 3595 
Tel. (050) 302644 


THE FORMATION OF A RIVER 


Soon Winter will be over and Spring will come. 
New refreshing snow has fallen. 

@nly here in the mountains, there is no-one around. 
White scenery surrounds. 


Sun comes out and thaws the snow. 

Tiny trickles of water seep out, 

JRun into a gully, the water flows quickly. 

[Everything starts to grow. 

A few patches of snow are left. 

Many Spring and Summer insects are dancing on the swirling stream. 


IRival waters meet and combine 
In the new river, many fish swim. 
Welvet carpets of moss grow along the bank. 
[Every tree is taking up the cool, clear water. 
Rare and beautiful wildflowers grow. 
Sam Harrison 13 years 19/6/91 


Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion. 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: Plains Wanderer Pedionomus torquatus 


Call: Resembles a short but drawn out and ascending booming sound, continually repeated for 
a short period. 

Appearance: In size and shape, it resembles the Painted Button Quail, but slightly smaller. The 
male bird is about 16 cm long, the female larger, being 17.5 cm in length. The female plumage 
is also the more conspicuous, being generally greyish on the body, with very fine scallops, 
brownish on the head, with cinnamon patches behind the eyes, and a cinnamon patch on the 
upper breast. The iris of each eye is yellowish as also is the bill. The female has a distinctive 
broad black and white spotted collar, surrounding the neck. The tail is very short. In contrast 
to quail, the Plains Wanderers tend to stand upright instead of crouched over. The male bird 
lacks the distinctive collar of the female bird, and is generally duller in colour than the female 
bird. 

Habitat: Plains Wanderers require well grassed native grassland vegetation, not overgrazed, in 
order to survive. Little of this type of habitat appears to remain in Victoria, but some areas in 
southern New South Wales, in the Deniliquin-Hay area still support a small population of 
Plains Wanderers. Only three or four Plains Wanderers appear to have been observed in the 
Bendigo District in the past 20 years or so. 

Food: Consists of a variety of insects and seeds foraged from the ground in the above habitat. 
Breeding: Nesting usually occurs between September and December but seasonal conditions 
may result in earlier or later breeding events. The nest is usually a slight hollow in the ground, 
under a tussock or low bush, and it is lined with grass. Three or four eggs are laid, stone 
coloured, with small and larger freckles, coloured grey, brown and olive. The incubation 
period is about 23 days. It appears that the incubation of the eggs, and tending of the young, 
are mainly carried out by the male, as is common with quail, but sometimes the female may 
assist in the incubation. The young leave the nest soon after hatching. 

General: The Plains Wanderer has some similarities with quails and button quails viz. it has a 
hind toe like the quails, and as with button quails, the female has brighter plumage, is larger, 
has a polyandrous habit, and the call is related to the button quail call. However, as it also has 
a resemblance to the Bustard and the Plover, it has been placed in a separate family of its own, 
and is unique to Australia. 

It appears that Plains Wanderers are nomadic, usually, but if seasonal conditions provide 
abundant food in a suitable habitat, they may persist in the area for an indefinite period. 
Although the birds crouch like quail while running, they often adopt a standing position to look 
around. Plains Wanderers are more likely to run, than to fly, when disturbed. 

In Victoria, Plains Wanderers have become extremely rare, as civilisation has eliminated most 
of the suitable habitat !_ In New South Wales, north of Deniliquin, some areas of native grasses 
and herbage still remain, and Plains Wanderers are still to be seen in limited numbers. 


Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: Brush Bronzewing Phaps elegans 


Call: Sounds like “oom” constantly repeated over long periods during the breeding season. 
The call is of a slightly higher pitch, and shorter duration of each syllable, than the call of the 
common Bronzewing. 

At the beginning of each series of calls, the Brush Bronzewing usually starts much slower, and 
lower in tone and gradually increases its speed and tone to the normal call. 
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Appearance: Slightly smaller than the Common Bronzewing. The length of the bird is 28 to 30 
cm, and the shape of the bird is typical of pigeons. Male and female are generally brownish 
above, with chestnut shoulder plumage, and greyish blue underneath, and two iridescent 
greenish bands of greyish and reddish hues on the wings. The sides on the neck and patches 
on the throat are also chestnut brown. The male bird has a prominent chestnut forehead patch 
and a grey crown. The female lacks the chestnut patch on the forehead, the brown patch on the 
throat is less conspicuous and is generally duller in colour, the crown grey. 

Habits: They feed on the ground, constantly moving, bobbing their heads backwards and 
forwards as they walk. They take to flight with a clatter of wings and fly rapidly, the wings 
producing a whistling sound, and the wing-beats are continuous. 

Habitat: In the Bendigo District, they appear to be more common in the scrubby mallee areas of 
the Whipstick. 

Food: Consists mainly of seeds found on the ground, especially wattle seeds and possibly 
some larvae of insects. 

Breeding: In the Bendigo District, Brush Bronzewings usually breed during spring and early 
summer, but sometimes breeding events have been observed in autumn. 

The courting display by the male bird involves bowing up and down to the female to the 
accompaniment of a subdued cooing call; spreading its tail and partly opening the wings. The 
nest is built on the ground, or close to it, saucer shaped of thin twigs and sticks, and unlined. 
There are usually two eggs, white and smooth. The incubation period is about 16 to 18 days. 
The young are brooded or partly brooded until they leave the nest. 

General: During the incubation period, the parent birds appear to be very prone to desert the 
nest, and should not be flushed from the nest by a close approach. ty 

Brush Bronzewings are more common in the mallee areas of the Whipstick, especially 
frequenting the large areas where dense thickets of Broom Honey-myrtle (Melaleuca uncinata ) 
occur. The birds come to drink at dams or water holes in early morning, and in the evening 
before going to roost. They are then readily observed, but from a distance. 

Calls are often heard during the day, but again they call frequently in the early morning and late 
afternoon, and at these times, several birds may be heard calling. 

Brush Bronzewings are also distinguished from Common Bronzewings by having two bars of 
iridescent hues on the wings, whereas Common Bronzewings have three bars. The Brush 
Bronzewing is also a more lively bird. They sometimes nest in the top of old White-browed 
Babbler nests. 


Notes & Observations: April and May 1992 meetings 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 
Grey-crowned Babbler (5) L. Eppalock 22/4/92 

* “ (1) Sutton Grange March °92 
Pied Butcherbird (1) Sedgwick 31/3/92 
Variegated Fairy-wren (1M) near Mt Sugarloaf 5/4/92 
White-throated Gerygone (1) Inglewood 23/3/92 
Red-backed Kingfisher (1) Arnold West 12/1/91 
Powerful Owl (1) south-west of Bendigo 21/3/92 
White-backed Swallow (2) Strathfieldsaye 29/4/92 


Breeding 


Pied Butcherbird (2 adults, 1 immature) Prairie West 22/3/92 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (nest, 2 eggs) Spring Gully Res. 29/3/92 
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Migratory 
Pied Currawong (1) Mandurang 24/4/92 

(3) UCNV 1/5/92 
Cattle Egret (1) MclIvor Rd 4/4/92 
White-naped Honeyeater (8) Junortoun 22/4/92 
Flame Robin (1) UCNV 14/4/92 
Golden Whistler (2) Junortoun, end April ‘92 


Moving through 
Scarlet Robin (1) Junortoun, between 15 & 26/4/92 


Late stayers 
White-browed Woodswallow (12) Kimbolton 22/4/92 
(20E) Junortoun, late April ‘92 


Observations 
Long-billed Corella (20) Redesdale 29/2/92 
2) Harcourt 25/4/92 
Peaceful Dove (1) Calivil 25/3/92 
Noisy Friarbird (1) Sedgwick 29/3/92 
(3) Sutton Grange, March ‘92 
Tawny Frogmouth (1) Fryerstown 29/4/92 
Blue-faced Honeyeater (2) Maiden Gully 25/2/92 
Purple- -crowned. Lorikeet (20) Strathfieldsaye 1/5/92 
(4) Harcourt 25/4/92 
Noisy Miner (1) Epsom 26/3/92 
Olive-backed Oriole (1) Maiden Gully 25/2/92 
Pelican (13) Calivil 7/4/92 
Spotted Turtle-dove (2) Strathdale 13/3/92 
Red Wattlebird (40+) Junortoun, late April ‘92 
Speckled Warbler (1) One Tree Hill RP 12/3/92 
Gilbert’ s Whistler (1M) near Mt Sugarloaf 5 & 13/4/92 
(6) Terrick Terrick SP 22/3/92 


Non-local observations 
Pink Cockatoo (40) Pooncarie NSW 19/4/92 


Lists 

Axedale 13/4/92 

Big Hill 21/3/92 

Calivil, March & April ‘92 
Kamarooka SP 4-15/3/92 
Longlea 13/4/92 

Strathfieldsaye, March & April ‘92 
Sugarloaf 5/4/92 

Terrick Terrick SP 22/3/92 


Notes 


The Pied Butcherbirds at Prairie West were seen near the site of a nest with eggs reported at the 
November meeting. It is possible that this was the same family. The Sedgwick record of this 


bird is most unusual, far south of the normal range of this bird. 


A few honeyeaters nest in autumn, and some, like the New Holland Honeyeater, have an 
autumn breeding season almost as pronounced as the spring breeding in some places. Yellow- 
tufted Honeyeaters are among the few species that have been recorded breeding in Victoria in 
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almost all months of the year. A Noisy Miner was seen collecting wool from a fence in Epsom 
in late March. It is unlikely that they were nesting, as Noisy Miners keep a fairly normal 
breeding schedule. So why was it collecting wool ? A Long-billed Corella at Harcourt in April 
was Sitting and preening while its mate was mostly seen head down,'tail up digging a hollow in 
a large River Red Gum. 


The White-throated Gerygone is a summer migrant to this part of the world, but it is never 
common. When it was seen at Inglewood it must have been close to leaving the area. The Red- 
backed Kingfisher is another rarely observed summer migrant. White-browed Woodswallows, 
after being unusually numerous this summer are staying late, still being present in early May. 
A Scarlet Robin and Golden Whistlers turned up at Junortoun, as usual in autumn. 


The Red Ironbarks, Yellow Gums and (in March and April) the Grey Box have been flowering 
exceptionally well this autumn, attracting large numbers of Red Wattlebirds, Noisy Friarbirds 
and other honeyeaters as well as lorikeets into the district. 


All records of Grey-crowned Babblers are very pleasing, as it is a bird which is generally 
declining in the district. Another rare bird, a Powerful Owl was perched in a tree with 1/2 of a 
Brushtail Possum in its talons. This is typical of these birds when their prey is too large to 
consume in one sitting. Variegated Fairy-wrens are usually seen only in the Whipstick. The 
male (identified by the colour on its back) near Mt Sugarloaf was nearly 20km from there. 


The Peaceful Dove at Calivil was feeding with sparrows.and Red-rumped Parrots in an area of 
slashed barley grass with trefoil and hogweed. Ground-feeding birds like the seeds of the 
latter. It is not unusual to see small flocks of Pelicans in the autumn at Calivil as they fish the 
irrigation channels which carry a lot of European Carp. 


Another comment on strange wattles 
Author: Don Franklin 


Tom Patullo's article about the possible hybrid wattles in his garden (Whirrakee Jan/Feb 1992) 
was intriguing. His experience with Ian Evans and the seed collection leaves little doubt that 
the unusual specimens are hybrids or aberrations related to Whirrakee Wattle, Acacia 
williamsonii. 


Tom's illustration reminded me instantly of plants I had seen in the forests in various places 
around Bendigo (these are presumably those referred to by our editor at the end of Tom's 
article). These wattles I reported as Hakea Wattle (Acacia hakeoides )in the Whirrakee of May 
1987 on the basis of three specimens I sent to the Herbarium in Melbourne. 


In that report I rejected a hybrid origin for the wattles both because of the Herbarium 
identification and because a number of specimens occur in areas well afield from areas where 
Whirrakee Wattle (to which they were obviously closely related) occurs, for example at 
Muckleford and near Lake Eppalock. Furthermore, and contrary to what Tom suggested, 
Hakea Wattle is neither particularly out of its normal range nor particularly different from the 
specimens I had seen (nor to Tom's as illustrated), the species being notably variable. These 
two points are both well illustrated by Leon Costermans in his book Native Trees and Shrubs 
of South-eastern Australia. 


But, could my conclusion have been premature? Tom's evidence has set me thinking. How is 


Acacia pollen transferred? I can find no clear answer in my small library, although McLuckie 
& McKee (in Australian and New Zealand Botany, 1962) imply that insects are the transferring 
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agents. Could those specimens be hybrids resultant from some chance long-distance dispersal 
of Whirrakee Wattle pollen? A hint of circumstantial evidence can be found in a statement in 
my original report. "So far as I know, all finds excepting those in the Kamarooka section of 
the Whipstick were of isolated specimens. Several small groves of the plant have been located 
in the Kamarooka area, and it appears to be fairly widespread there." In other words, I have 
seen groves only in areas where Whirrakee Wattle occurs, with isolated specimens elsewhere. 


So the obvious question arises - is Tom's plant the same as those I've seen? Possibly not. I 
note that Tom described his as having "greyish-green" phyllodes whereas my description of the 
wild plants was that the phyllodes were "quite green, almost shiny". But possibly so. This 
question is difficult for me to follow up, living as I do away from Bendigo now. However, I 
would be most happy to provide details as best I can as to how to find the plants concerned. Is 
anyone interested to follow the matter up? 


Conference on Box and Ironbark Woodland Conservation 
Organised by the Victorian National Parks Association 
held at Benalla Town Hall, Benalla August 24-25, 1992 


The Victorian National Parks Association is hosting a conference on the inland forests and 
grassy woodlands extending from northern New South Wales to western Victoria. The Box 
and Ironbark woodlands of Eastern Australia have been mostly cleared and the remnants 
continue to be degraded by poor management. Conservation management of these woodlands 
suffers from both a lack of basic ecological information and insufficient public and government 
interest. 

This important conference will bring together all people interested in preventing further 
degradation of these woodlands - naturalists, biologists, farmers, foresters, conservationists, 
land managers and others, to hear the latest information and to discuss what is required to 
conserve the plants and animals of the Box and Ironbark country. 


On Monday 24 August the programme will include the following speakers and topics: 


- Fauna conservation in Box and Ironbark Forests - a landscape approach 
: (Dr Andrew Bennett, Arthur Rylah Institute of Environmental Research, DC&E, Vic.) 

- Conservation of remnant vegetation in the New South Wales Box and Ironbark lands 

(Mr Dominic Sivertsen, NSW National Parks & Wildlife Services) 
- Making it happen: Strategies for long term change 

(Ms Margaret Blakers, Victorian Office of the Environment) 
- Socio-ecology: Extension programs needed to conserve remnant woodland 

(Dr David Goldney, Charles Sturt University, NSW) 
- Requirements of birds and mammals in Ironbark forests 

(Mr Barry Traill, Monash University) 


On Tuesday 25 August there will be a field trip through the district with speakers talking on- 
site. This day will provide opportunities for more informal discussions and will be a chance to” 
meet people and exchange ideas. ) Poe : 
The registration fees are Public land managers/biologists $ 40. 
Others $ 


00 
.00 
Concession 85 100) 
_ (reduced rates available for single day registration) 
Further information is available from: Charles Sherwin (= a 
VNPA, 10 Parliament Place, East Melbourne 3002 
Tel. (03) 650 8296 
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Diary 


General meeting 

Wednesday June 10, 7:30pm, Department of Agriculture and Rural Affairs (DARA), Epsom. 
Speaker: Peter Ellis will show his slides which were taken during last year’s trip around 
Western Australia. 


Wednesday July 8, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom. 
Speaker: Eric Wilkinson will give a talk on geology. 


Bird Observers Group 

Friday July 3, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom 

Speaker: Chris Tzaros will talk on red variations of the Eastern Rosella 
Discussion (time permitting): locally declining birds 

Bird of the Night: Yellow-rumped Thornbill 


Friday August 7, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom. 
Speaker: Joe Benshemish will speak on his work on conservation of the Mallee Fowl in the 
Mildura region 


Friday September 4, 7:30pm, DARA, Epsom. 
Discussion: further discussion of locally declining birds 


Mammal Survey Group 
Wednesday June 24, 8pm. Please contact either the President (John Burtonclay, Fadersons 


Lane, Mandurang (395710) ) or the Secretary (Bill Holsworth, 13 Nabilla Cres, Kennington 
(434063) ) for information about the venue for this meeting. 


Committee meeting < 
Wednesday June 17, 8pm. Please contact the Secretary (Peter Morison, 5 Barkley Tce East, 
Bendigo (431091) ) for information about the venue for this meeting. 


Excursions 

Sunday June 14: Fungi at Bullarto. Leader: Reg Smart. This will be a full day excursion 
leaving from the outside of the Education complex in Havlin St. East at 10am. It is 
recommended that warm clothing and wet weather gear as well as lunch be brought. 


Sunday July 12: working bee 
August: there will be no separate club excursion because of the WVFNC meeting. 


Western Vic FNC meeting 
_ This will be held in Bendigo on Saturday 22 and Sunday 23 August. 


Supper | 
The ususal arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $ 1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase 
essential supper supplies. ; 


Note from the editor(s) : As of May 15th, the money raised for the 
purchase of the MacDonald’s property (One-Tree Hill Appeal) stands at 
approximately $ 2000. 
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